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THE LETTER AND THE SPIRIT. . 


Rerormep Jupatsm differs radically from the Judaism of the middle 
ages, very materially from that of half a century ago, and even, to a 
certain extent, from that of our brethren of our own time, who claim 
for themselves the name of orthodox and profess to be governed by the 
writings of Moses and the traditions of Israel’s sages. Without intend- 
ing to investigate these differences in detail, we desire our readers to 
bear in mind these general principles :—Orthodox Judaism compels 
allegiance to the letter of the law, denies the right of reason to 
impugn one single iota of the Biblical and Talmudical writings, and 
believes in the full and plenary inspiration of every word in the Old 
Testament. Revelation is, according to orthodox teaching, something 
supernatural, which must not be questioned, but taken entirely upon 
faith. Reformed Judaism, on the contrary, looks more to the spirit 
than to the letter of religion, admits the aid of reason in its search 
after truth, rationalizes on the so-called sacred writings, and while ac- 
cepting all that harmonizes with the religious element in man, rejects 
everything which does not tend to promote the grand aim of religion— 
the permanent happiness of the human race. Revelation is with us 
inspiration; and as religion lives with man, and cannot by any argu- 
ment be separated from man’s existence, this inspiration or superior 
power of the mind, which enables its possessor to discover and declare 
the highest moral truths man is capable of perceiving, has never 
ceased, can never cease, but must continue to work among men, as the 
greatest evidence of the existence of a supreme and invisible Power, 
even of God himself. 

Two other important differences, resulting from the respective posi- 
tions held by the twoschools, are the doctrines of a restoration to Pales- 
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tine, and of the advent of a Messiah. Orthodoxy, of course, cannot 
separate Judaism from Palestine. According to its teachings, we are 
all in exile, but will eventually have our nationality and country re- 
stored to us: hence our thoughts should ever be directed to the seat of 
Israel’s former grandeur, and must find expression in our prayers and 
in all our religious services. The belief in the personality of a Mes- 
siah who will re-gather the scattered people from the four corners of 
the earth, is strenuously inculcated, and the advent of this Messiah 
and the restoration to Palestine are to be synchronous events. Against 
this degradation of Judaism to the level of a national, sectarian, and 
exclusive religion, Reform combats most energetically. Our leading 
thought is the recognition of God in man; hence, we must completely 
emancipate Judaism from Palestine, and assign to it its true title as 
the religion of the world. Israel’s Palestine is now the wide world, in 
whick it is our mission to teach the’sublime truth of the unity of God, 
and to impart to all men a knowledge of those divirfe moral laws which 
constitute pure religion. We can accept no doctrine of a Messiah, or 
that there ever was to have been or will be such a person. If the 
writings of the Prophets mean anything at all, they allude to Israel as 
a nation, and not to any individual. We do, however, believe in, hope 
and pray for, the advent of that time when truth will reign triumph- 
antly, and error be no more, when vice shall give place to virtue, and 
when all men will rejoice in the proud title of men recognizing God 
as the Father and every man asa brother. This and this only, is to 
us the true Messianic age. 

With this outline of the general differences existing among us, we 
intend in this article merely to treat upon one point held by the Reform 
School, viz. :—that the spirit of religion is far above the letter, and to 
show that this is no new doctrine in Judaism,. but one clearly taught 
by Moses and echoed by all the prophets and inspired men in Israel. 

The attentive reader of the Mosaic writings cannot certainly fail to 
perceive that Moses treats the outward observances only in a very sec- 
ondary sense—as means to the end, never as the end, and never under 
any circumstances to usurp the place of the spirit they were intended 
toenshrine. Thus, when he bids the Israelites make fringes in the cor- 
ners of their garments, it is not that this act was for any religious 
purpose in itself, but in order that they “may remember the com- 
mandments of the Lord and do them.” To this end all the rites and 
ceremonies, as practised in ancient Judaism, were toconduce. Judaism 
was to be a practical religion ; its great aim was moral perfection and 
the elevation of man toGod. The outward observances, therefore, were 
important in only so far as they served to foster the spirit ; so soon 
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as they ceased to do this, they ceased to be worthy of observance at 
all. 

A ‘most remarkable instance of Moses’ idea on this subject is afforded 
us in the 9th chapter of the Book of Numbers. The command of the 
Passover celebration is again given in the first month of the second year 
after the children of Israel had left Egypt, thus making one full year 
from their departure, and the second Pesach festival that had been cele- 
brated in honor of their deliverance. The journeying armies of Israel 
accordingly prepare for the sacred festival. 

“But there were certain men who had been defiled by the dead body of a man, 
and they could not prepare the Passover lamb on that day; and they came before 
Moses and before Aaron on that day. And these men said unto him, We are defiled 
by the dead body of a man; wherefore shall we be kept back, so as not to offer the 
sacrifice of the Lord at its oo season, in the midst of the children of Israel ? 
And Moses said unto them, Wait ye, and I will hear what the Lord will command 
concerning you. And the Lord spoke unto Moses saying, Speak unto the children 
of Israel saying, if any man should be unclean by reason of a dead body, or be on a 
distant journey among you, or your posterity, yet shall he prepare the Passover lamb 


unto the Lord. In the second month, on the fourteenth ay, towards evening, shall 
they prepare it, with unleavened bread and bitter herbs shall they eat it.” 


Here is ample food for reflection. The Passover is one of the 
holiest and most significant of all the Jewish festivals and ceremonies. 
With it are connected all the other celebrations which mark the 
religious rites of the Hebrews. Without it, the Pentecost, the Taber- 
nacles, the New Year, and the Day of Expiation would cease to be 
important, since their observance emanates from the observance of the 
Passover, the first commemorative event of the Exodus from Egypt, 
and the birth of civil and religious liberty. Emphatically ordained as 
“a perpetual ordinance,” to be held at a jiwed time of the year “in its 
appointed season,” the Bible actually pronounces the awful punishment 
of “excision” on him who dares transgress this solemn command. 

Yet on the very second occasion of the celebration of the Festival 
Moses proclaims, in the name of God, a postponement for a full month, 
as far as it relates to individuals under especial circumstances. This 
remarkable anomaly recalls a still greater one. 

The rite of circumcision is regarded by most Jews as the greatest 
ceremonial in Judaism, and one which it would be positively wrong to 
neglect. Yet during the entire forty years that the people were trav- 
elling in the desert, Moses purposely permits the rite to remain in abey- 
ance, all the while knowing that it is “an everlasting covenant,” the 
punishment for the infringement of which being also “ excision.” Now, 
it would seem, from these two instances, that the very writings of 
Moses offer the clearest and most unmistakable proofs, that how im- 
portant soever the outward rites of Judaism may be, they can in no 
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way be compared to the inward spirit of religion. For while we see 
the earliest and most impressive celebration being postponed for a full 
month, and the distinguishing rite of the Jews, which is said to mark us 
as the descendants of Abraham and the possessors of God’s covenant 
made with our illustrious ancestor, being allowed to remain inoperative 
for nearly half a century, we nowhere find the great eternal principles 
of Judaism—Truth, Justice, Mercy, Benevolence, in fine, the principles 
of virtue and morality being permitted to be infringed even for a single 
moment. Regarding, then, these actions of Moses with an unprejudiced 
eye, it must surely be apparent that the man who for so many years 
stood at the very head of the Hebrew nation, as their chief, their leader, 
and their law-giver—the man to whom we owe all that is heavenly, all 
that is divine, all that is spiritual in Judaism—the man designated by 
the Bible as the chosen servant of the Lord, with whom the Eternal 
spoke “even as a man speaketh to his friend,” could not have held the 
eeremonial laws of his own make in the same degree of reverence as he 
did those moral laws of God, which form the immovable basis of 
Judaism and of all religion. Hence, from this conclusion, it would 
seem as altogether inconsistent with the opinion of the law-giver, for 
Jews, more than three thousand years after his demise, to wilfully con- 
found the letter with the spirit, and to regard the outward aids to religion, 
even though they have the authority of the Bible, as of equal importance 
with the principles of that religion to which they were only intended as 
the means to the end. Much more inconsistent, then, must it be now, 
three thousand years after the death of Moses, to pronounce the letter 
as more than the spirit—-the ceremonies of Judaism, even though they 
have not the authority of the Bible, to be Judaism itself, and to possess 
by far more importance than the holy principles of Judaism, which are 
indeed the laws of Almighty God, and the laws of true religion. For 
either the argument must resolve itself in this, or they at the present 
day, who rigidly insist on the observance of the letter, must understand 
Judaism better than Moses—the man who taught Judaism, and who is 
even now considered as the greatest prophet that ever lived in Israel. 
We hope we shall not offend any of our religious co-religionists, if, while 
we reverentially acknowledge their erudition, their piety, and their 
admirable consistency in the way in which they observe Judaism, we 
respectfully give the preference to Moses, and consider that, with all 
their knowledge, they do not quite so thoroughly understand Judaism 
as he did. We think, moreover, that every intelligent and worthy 
Israelite, who will exercise the faculty of thought which God has given 
him, and who will reflect on the subject with an unbiassed mind, will 
also endorse this opinion. The final conclusion, then, will be that 
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Moses was right when he said the spirit was more than the letter, and 
that they are decidedly wrong who maintain the superiority of the letter 
over the spirit. 

We will now direct the attention of our readers to the following 
passages, selected from the 35th and 36th verses of the 10th chapter of 
Numbers :— 


“And it came to pass when the Ark set forward that Moses said: ‘ Rise up, O 
Lord, and let Thy enemies be scattered, and let those that hate Thee flee before 
Thy face!’ And when it rested he said: ‘Return, O Lord, among the myriads of the 
thousands of Israel.’ ” 

In connection with these verses we will also place the 13th verse of 
the 12th chapter :— 
om , rg Moses cried unto the Lord, saying: ‘O God! do Thou heal her, I beseech 

ee 

On all of these occasions the one object is that of prayer—the spon- 
taneous effusion of a devout heart before the Throne of Celestial Grace. 
But surely it is very remarkable that these prayers should be so very 
short? But a few words on each occasion, and Moses has ended. 
What a valuable lesson is here imparted! Prayer is the holy commun- 
ion between the inward spirit of man with the fountain-spirit of holi- 
ness and purity. Therefore prayer, to be genuine, and consequently 
efficacious, must spring from the heart. Hence, the value of prayer 
depends not so much on the quantity as the quality—manner is of 
much greater import than matter. What a contrast is presented 
between the prayers of Moses, the founder and exponent of Judaism— 
which could always be counted by words—with those of his disciples, 
the Jews of half a century ago, the value of which was generally esti- 
mated by the amount of pages and the bulk of the volumes! 

Then it was deemed heretical to make any change in the ritual. The 
Prayer-Book was also the “ Law of God.” The Tephiloh was as sacred 
as the Machsor; the Machsor as the Talmud, and the Talmud as the 
Bible. Thus, the laws of the Deity and the ordinances of men, principles 
and regulations, solemn truths and profane theories, were indiscrimi- 
nately blended into one heterogeneous mass, and designated Judaism, 
to the detriment of Judaism, the disgrace of the Jews, and the profana- 
tion of God’s name and his blessed Word. Within the past half-cen- 
tury, however, a great change has come over Israel. No longer the 
oppressed and trodden-down nation; no longer aliens and fugitives, 
wandering about from country to country and from city to city; the 
Jews commence to revive from their lethargy, and with the advent of 
naturalization, civil and religious liberty, and equalization of political 
rights, come also enlarged and enlightened ideas on the subject of re- 
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ligion, and, as a portion of religious observances, the nature and 
character of the prayerful services. The antiquated form of prayer used 
in the old synagogues has gradually been remodelled, until almost 
every respectable congregation in this country has now a Prayer-Book, 
if not altogether perfect, at least of sufficient improvement on the old 
ritual to render it a just matter of congratulation to the congregations 
themselves, and to Israel at large. Like the effusions of Moses, the 
prayers now used by the majority of our reformed brethren during pub- 
lic worship, are few, short, selected, and of such a nature as to raise the 
soul to God, and to produce the most devout and pious thoughts in the 
minds of the worshippers. 

Apart from the writings of Moses, however, the Biblical records afford 
the clearest and most unmistakable proofs that all the great men in 
Israel recognized the letter of the law only as the means by which the 
spirit of Judaism could be preserved in their time. Thus, when Saul 
disobeys the commands of God, and prepares to offer sacrifices out of 
the spoil taken from the Amalekites, Samuel, who had been sent to 


reprove the king, turns away from this ostentatious display of piety, 
and exclaims :— 


“Has the Lord the same delight in burnt offerings and sacrifices as in obedience to 
his voice? Behold, to obey is better than to sacrifice, and to heed is preferable to 
the offering of the fat of rams.” 


David, also, at a later period of Jewish history, having sinned 
against God, desires to atone for his fault and obtain forgiveness. 
Knowing full well, however, the true spirit of Judaism, he does not 
deceive himself by the erroneous idea of performing the letter of the 
law—the outward observance—and bringing a sacrifice, notwithstand- 
ing that this custom was then in force in Israel; indeed, the poet-king 
draws a wide distinction between the letter and the spirit, when he 
says :— 

“Surely thou hast no delight in sacrifice, or I would offer it ; a burnt offering 


will not be acceptable. The sacrifice for God is a mortified spirit; a humble and 
contrite heart, O my God, Thou wilt not despise.” 


The utter nothingness of ritualistic performances is again the spe- 
cial burden of Isaiah’s writings. The entire first chapter of his book is 
a violent denouncement of all outward rites, if unaccompanied by the 
true religious spirit. He tells the people that God is “cloyed with the 
burnt offerings of rams and the fat of fed beasts.” He asks them who 
requires this mockery at their hands, and bids them in unequivocal 
terms, “ Bring no more an empty oblation, since incense is an abomi- 
nation.” 
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But the holy man, while denouncing these outward rites, takes care 
to tell the Israelites what kind of worship will be acceptable to God, for 
he says :— 


“ Put away the evil of your doings from before mine eyes ; cease to do evil; learn 


to do well; seek judgment; relieve the oppressed; judge the fatherless; plead for 
the widow.” 


In like manner Jeremiah follows in his strain, and loudly condemns 
the follies of his age :— “ 


“Thus saith the Lord of Hosts, the God of Israel: add “your burnt offerings to 
your sacrifices, and eat them for meat. For I spoke not to your fathers, nor did I 
at them, on the day when I brought them forth from the land of Egypt, concern- 
ing burnt offering or sacrifice. But this thing commanded I them, saying, Be 


obedient to my voice, and I will be your God, and ye shall be my people, and walk 
in all the way which I charge you, in order that it may be well with you.” 


According to the teachings of these worthy servants of God, the Re- 
form School faithfully labors to place Judaism before the world. It 
proclaims our heaven-born faith to be spirit, and not letter. Judaism 
is with us the essence of true religion, and religion is life, not law. 
The outward ceremonials, how important or ancient soever they may 
be, must give way before the necessities of the times, and must be 
adapted to suit the peculiar circumstances and the peculiar religious 
sentiment of every age and country. Not so the principles of Juda- 
ism. These are eternal, and will endure forever. ¢ They are ever fresh, 
ever living, ever satisfying the religious cravings of man’s nature; and 
these principles Reform will ever advocate and will ever maintain, until 
the great day shall arrive when mankind, freed from error, will rejoice 
in the possession of truth, and when all the religious systems of the 
world, which now divide God’s children, will be merged into one— 
that one being told in two words, Gop and Humanrry. 


“On that day shall the Eternal be acknowledged One, and His name shall be 
One.” 





THE DOVE’S PRAYER. 


WueEn the dove returned to the ark with the olive-leaf in her mouth, ° 
she prayed thus :—‘‘ Lord! though my food be sweet as honey, let me 
not be dependent upon the gifts of man. No matter if it be bitter as 
the olive, so long as I take it from Thy hands, O Lord !” 





BABETTE. 


BY PHILIP BART. 


Cuar. VIII. 


TuE crepuscule comes quickly in this southern country, and scarcely 
had the sun set, than appeared the last luminous flickerings of the 
clouds, and then the stars, one by one, shone in the heavens. It was 
now fairly night, as the stranger moved rapidly along the road at a 
good swinging gait. There was, however, some slight uncertainty 
manifest every now and then, as he seemed to search for some land- 
mark around him, to direct his path. “Just about here,” he said, 
“there should be a fallen tree; as I passed the woodman was cutting 
at it, and a more stupid axe than he wielded I think I never saw. I 
wonder if the tree is felled? Yes, he has got through his job. Was at 
it, I suppose, all day. Though having forgotten all my wood-craft, I 
think I could have cut ten trees in a day to his one. Yes, there it is. 
Now, if I am not mistaken, there runs just beyond here a little pool 
traversing the road. , I see it now glistening in the starlight. Thereis a 
plank for foot-passengers on the right. Good, but now comes the bother. 
I rode so fast, that whether I took the right-hand road or the left-hand 
one at the fork in that wood, I do not recollect. What a dunce I am. 
New I recollect there is a sign-post, or something like it, at the fork. 
I wonder if I can manage to read it? If I can’t, the most I shall have 
to do will be to sit down quietly at the foot of it, and wait until some 
one passes. Now I recollect, the servant at the farm-house was en- 
gaged by me to come after the horse. He will be sure to pass in a 
half-hour. It is such a lovely night, I do not mind spending an hour 
or so @ la belle étvile. But I have an idea, and a brilliant one. I will 
light a match and try and read the sign. That is suggestive of a cigar. 
Now let me make out an inventory. One, two, three, four cigars, but 
only two matches. Here goes one, sacrificed to my cigar,” and with 
this he lit his cigar and puffed vigorously, and naturally became reflec- 
tive. “ Ah, here is my wood—and precious dark it is—and there 
stands my sign-post-—made to last a century—all cut of stone, and just 
as likely, typical of habits and manners here, with the inscription 
effaced. All this land right and left of me belongs to her ladyship, 
a very lady-like person, by the way, and well bred. Not exactly un- 
derstanding me, though, I suppose. Slightly imposing, and perhaps 
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desirous of placing in evidence the many quarterings she no doubt 
prides herself about. What a precious mess I came near getting my- 
self into. In fact, I am not quite sure I am out of it entirely. I had 
no idea that a few words of careless conversation’ should have been 
picked up by her people and detailed to her. She must have exercised 
quite an amount of surveillance, to have found out what I said. Yes, 
some of the farm work is done well; but as much of it is of the most 
barbarous character. I am sure I should have discharged, as utterly 
incompetent, any one who managed the lead mines as badly as her 
ladyship’s are treated. But it seems to me I must have a real stock of 
native impertinence, I wish I could stick somehow to my own busi- 
ness. But my business—what is my business? I have not any, only 
to wander about here for my pleasure for six months if I like, until 
father recalls me. There is something especially jolly in all this, in 
the idea of an incognito in this unromantic world. I must, though, 
always have some end in view, even if it be the most insane one in the 
world. Now there was that Hungarian friend of ours, who spent a 
month with us at home, who must needs inflame my imagination with 
the idea that a peculiar breed of horses, only to be found somewhere 
in this neighborhood, of all places in the world, would be most suitable 
for our California plains. It was certainly a harum-scarum idea of 
mine, to take the Danube boat and come this way, though I must 
acknowledge that an intimation of my father has something to do with 
it. For somewhere near here, just over the border, lived my grand- 
father, and I have made up my mind that find I must the origin of our 
family. It is, 1 suppose, a trifle sacrilegious to ride horses with this 
pious thought. Sorry brutes—the horses, I mean—they have turned out, 
save the two, one of which that captain has on trial. Grooms and 
lackies in such out-of-the-way places are worse than nuisances; so I 
must needs almost turn horse-merchant. Ashamed of it? Why, not 
a bit of it. If I can get a good race of animals home, and improve the 
breed there, I shall pride myself on it. Only I perceive this horse- 
trading places me in rather an, equivocal light. One thing which 
strikes me here, is the one-sidedness of the people. With us, at home, 
aman may be everything, in order to achieve success. We seem to 
think we must go on, bringing that great question of success under 
every focal ray. Every particular fact of our existence is put to the 
light, until we catch the proper spark. I suppose a certain amount of 
worldly experience is gained thereby, to make up for the want of 
thoroughness. By the way, that officer looked like a good horseman. 
Perhaps he was a trifle rude and captious. If the horse gives him a 
good tumble, he will only get what he deserves, That was a charming 
girl. What was her name? A co-religionist, too, and perhaps born in 
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the Red Country. Now, if I was at home, an acquaintance could have 
been most readily made. Here, anything of this nature is hedged 
around by untold conventionalities. What a decided character of 
expression she had! How her face brightened up, when I struck the 
chord of race! Perhaps that, too, was an impertinence on my part.. 
Well, here is my wood. It’s quite dark and gloomy, and just about 
here must be the junction of my two roads. Now it’s a short half- 
mile from here to the farmer’s house where I am staying, always with- 
in the Baroness’ domains; the other one leads to the town, maybe four 
miles off, of which the lady is still the governing power. In fact, even 
in California her property would be called a fair land grant. Well, 
here we are. There is my stone with the inscription. Is it in Hunga- 
rian? Providing I could take it down and read it at my leisure, 
perhaps in a half-hour by aid of my dictionary I could make it out. 
Here goes my last match. It is out, and I am left perfectly oblivious. 
Just as I expected. Now there is nothing to do but to sit down here 
patiently, until some one passes. Yes, a pleasant, beautiful face she 
has. Something sad about it. With what sweetness she said ‘The 
God of Israel is mine too.’ I wonder if our Biblical heroines looked 
anything like her. The Baroness questioned her afterwards. The 
few words I could not catch. I wonder what they said. I suppose I 
must call and improve my acquaintance. It would be very pleasant tu 
get all the information I require from her.” Saying this, he reclined 
at full length on the sward. “What a lovely night, and so still, not 
even a dog barking. So different from our forest-life, where every- 
thing is so animated that the trees seem to be actually alive and com- 
panionable. Hark! what is that? The footfall of a horse. Somebody 
in the road, going fast, at a regular good gallop. It sounds like a 
break-neck pace. Which way is it? Not coming through the woods, 
but from the other direction. I had better change my quarters, and 
take the side of the road. Any sudden appearance like mine lying 
here, might cause a tumble. There is a quick rattle about that 
horse’s feet which sounds familiar to me. There is a second of pause ; 
he has cleared the pool. He always did that.” Saying this, he left 
his position and walked to the side of the road. ‘“ Perhaps the horse 
is ridden by the Captain, and nolens volens he is taking that gentle- 
man home. No! now I can see, just as the moon throws a light down 
there, the flying skirts of a woman’s riding-habit. It is becoming 
serious, and looks like an ugly business. All you can do is, when he 
has the fit in him, to jump him over the lowest part of the enclosure 
near his stable, and then there is a low door he is certain to tear 
through, which is just as likely to dash out a rider’s brains against it 
if one does not know it.” He had a cool head and an active hand, as 
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he sprang forward, and ran with outstretched arms down the road 
towards the advancing animal. “I have known him,” he said, “to 
stop sometimes at my voice, for the brute was getting used to me. 
There is a shrill whistle of mine which has brought him to a stand still, 
only providing my sudden appearance does not startle the woman. One 
thing in my favor is that he must be pretty well blown, and may, from 
the hard work I gave him this morning, not have much force left in 
him. Now for it. She sees me. That was an ugly plunge, but she 
knows how to ride. A woman who did not understand riding would 
have pulled him over on her. Try,” he shouted, “to turn him into the 
ditch.” With this he uttered a shrill cry, which made the woods 
resound. The horse, though coming.on rapidly, seemed to hesitate for 
a moment at the strange sound, for he slackened his speed, and, with 
one bound, a strong hand caught the horse’s bridle as the animal made 
an endeavor to pass. There was a struggle for a moment ; the animal 
was then easily mastered, and stood, though panting heavily, motionless. 

‘Well ridden, miss. Now, if you please, get down—the quicker, 
the better.” This was said in German, but then followed something 
in English, which, we regret to say, sounded very much like the follow- 
ing: “ May the infernal idiot who placed you on this horse get his 
neck broken.” Then quickly resuming the former language, he added, 
“Please get down. You must excuse me, young lady. I must have 
my own way, even at the risk of offending you. Not one step further 
shall you ride. If this was a gallop for the pleasure of the thing, it 
must stop here. I have no doubt you are an admirable rider, but 
young ladies are not to risk their lives on unsafe animals. But, pardon 
me; perhaps you are too weak, from pulling at him, to get down.” So, 
without further ceremony, holding still a good clutch on the horse’s 
bridle, he deftly put the other arm around the girl’s waist, and lifted 
her completely out of the saddle to the ground. “TI ask your pardon 
for my vehemence. Don’t you know how naturally anxiety merges 
into a display of temper sometimes; only 1 am in a desperate rage. 
Who on earth put you on this horse? I trust you recognize me. I 
made your acquaintance an hour ago at the furthest. Please don’t 
thank me, only excuse me for having so frightened you. You would 
probably have gone on but a half-mile further, when he, just as 
likely, would have stopped himself. There, there, sit down here on 
this bank. Please don’t look so pale and nervous. Pray tell me what 
induced you to ride him? Was he running away with you?” His 
impetuosity of speech was such that Babette had so far had no oppor- 
tunity of saying a single word. If the truth is to be told, now that it _ 
was all over and she was safe, the natural reaction had taken place, 
and she felt very nervous, and wretched, and culpable. 
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“Many thanks, sir, for stopping him. He was running away. I 
might have perhaps held on until he had run to the steward’s farm, 
though, in the dark, I was terribly afraid of being swept out of the 
saddle by some of the tree branches. He did run away with me—and 
—and—it served me right, for—” 

“‘ How served you right, mademoiselle ?” 

“ Because,” replied Babette, very low, but very distinctly, “ because 
I heard you say-he was a dangerous animal. I listened to every word.” 

“Why, then, did you venture on him? Did that man induce you 
to get on him?” 

“No, no. It was all my fault.” 

‘Since you heard me, then, give this officer all due caution, did 
you suppose I was making a misstatement? Where you come from 
are men not generally taken at their word?” and here he looked very 
cross and grim, and his eyes flashed,‘as he led the horse away and tied 
him securely to a branch overhanging the road. Babette held her head 
down, and felt she had done a foolish thing. The bridle took a long 
time to tie. There had been a pause of a few moments. Presently he 
came back and stood before her. “Here is your handkerchief,” he 
said, “I have taken it from the pocket of your saddle; you must be 
warm with so much over-exertion. Pray place it around your neck. 
Now, mademoiselle, if you have courage enough to remain alone for 
ten minutes, I can ride to the farm, and get some kind of conveyance 
for you to take you home. I dare say your friends are alarmed. I am 
afraid your hands may have been bruised with tugging so at the reins. 
There should be some water somewhere about here,” and he left her 
again and came back in a moment with his handerchief well saturated 
with water. “ Allow me,” he said, as he took Babette’s bridle-hand, 
the skin of which was a little abraded, and bound it gently around. 
“This is the simplest of field surgery. Please, now, don’t look pale, 
nor don’t cry, if I have been cross. Don’t you think now, if you had 
a brother or any one who had the slightest kind of regard for you, 
they would have been angry with any woman, who, knowing she was 
running a risk, maybe heedlessly put herself in danger of life? There, 
it is all right now. I can’t leave you if you go on sobbing that way. 
I will tell you what we will do. In order to compromise matters, you 
might ride the horse back again, always providing you would let me 
lead him. What say you, mademoiselle?” Babette only shook her 
head. ‘“ You will pray excuse me, I had riding enough for to-day. I 
suppose I have done a very foolish thing, and have been punished for 
it. I am recovering from my stupid nervousness rapidly. It is not 
often I am affected that way. You had better go to the farm, and get 
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the people to send some kind of vehicle for me. Tell them it is for 
Mademoiselle Babette. They all know me well there.” 

“ Mademoiselle Babette! Why, your name is a familiar one in the 
steward’s house. The good-wife there declares there is no sick child or 
old woman in the neighborhood, who does not owe you a debt of grati- 
tude.” Just then the clatter of a horse’s feet was heard, the pace was 
only moderately rapid; not louder than the foot-falls, resounded the 
voice of a man, urging on the animal with every possible cry. Both 
Babette and her companion recognized the voice. It. was the captain’s. 
In a moment he was with them, and had alighted. ‘ A precious race 
Ihave had! Thank God, you are safe. The villainous brute! Not 
hurt, I trust. Ah, you are here, sir. Perhaps we are indebted to you 
for stopping him. The treacherous animal went with me as quietly as 
a lamb, and just as suddenly took the bit between his teeth, and must 
needs imperil this young lady’s life. Many thanks,sir. The baroness 
will be pleased to reward you for it. Mademoiselle, undoubtedly the 
servants are on the road before this with a carriage or something. A 
precious scare you gave us. This accursed beast I had to ride, I 
could not urge faster than a snail’s pace. I have certainly learned a 
lesson by this, and am indebted to you for it, my friend,” and the cap- 

‘tain bowed to the stranger, who now stood facing him, and whose ex- 
pression of face was not very pleasant to look at. 

“‘ A lesson, Herr Captain, which I trust you will recollect to the 
day of your death. Of course, it would} be utterly distasteful to the 
lady, with whom I am hardly acquainted, to place myself in the guise 
of a. champion ; besides it would be utterly out of place for us to rehearse 
all the expressions of difference used by men to the feebler and weaker 
sex. Yet I must presume in this remark, that after the warning I gave 
you, to have allowed any woman to have mounted that horse was, to 
call it by its gentlest termy both heedless and careless.” 

“ Sir,” cried the captain, “ if I accept the lesson, be assured I do it 
with a bad grace. Yet I am man enough, gentleman enough, to ac- 
knowledge a very stupid error. It is not to you though,” he added, 
haughtily, “ that I owe an apology, but to this young lady. I induced 
her to mount him, believing him perfectly gentle.” 

‘‘ Then,” replied quickly the other, “your apology hardly suffices. 
You had no possible reason to doubt my word.” 

“Softly, my friend,” said the captain, “these are loud words. 
Evidently, from your language, you seem other than your condition 
betrays. If I was speaking to a horse-trader, and should listen to such 
words, I might feel inclined to take them up quickly and handle them 
roughly. If, on the contrary, you are a gentleman, you must consider 
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that I have said enough, and more than enough—in fact, all I shall say. 
But, I am so glad at the termination of this matter, without hurt to 
mademoiselle, that I believe I could almost brook anything. Fortu- 
nately, I hear now the rumble of the carriage, and in a few moments 
mademoiselle will be on her way home. Ah, here it comes. All 
right.” Just then drove up a carriage, and out of it sprung the artist, 
and a doctor, and in a moment Babette was placed in their charge. The 
two nen stood together alone, on the side of the road. 


“Now my friend, I want to buy the horse-—price is indifferent to 
me.” 


“You cannot have him now.” 

“Why not?” 

“Simply because I choose to keep him.” 

‘ Nonsense, sir. I should be very much disappointed if I was to 
lose him.” i 

“You will have to suffer this disappointment.” There was a pause. 
“ T cannot sell him to you, sir, because, at any moment you might, in 
mere wanton frolic, endanger somebody’s life on him. Perhaps not a 
woman’s the next time—maybe a man’s. As to your own neck, that 
I make no mention of.” 

“You speak of breaking necks! Are you familiar with my calling ? 
You know, in the service such things are of frequent occurrence. 
You must certainly give me at least the credit of having been singu- 
larly gentle and accommodating with you, so far. Keep your horse if 
you please, for all I care; but also keep a civil tongue, or my patience 
will become exhausted. I must know, too, with whom I quarrel .” 

Just then the artist joined the two. ‘ Mademoiselle Babette begs 
me to return you her most sincere thanks, and here is your handker- 
chief. She is a little nervous, that is all. Madame la Baronne and all 
Mademoiselle Babette’s friends well owe yqnu a debt of gratitude. To 
the pleasure of a better acquaintance. Come, captain, mount on the 
box. One of the men will lead your horse home for you. Good even- 
ing,” and in a moment the carriage was gone. Slowly riding on the 
black horse, the stranger rode homewards. Evidently there was some- 
thing on his mind. Maybe it was the beauty of the evening which 
tempted him to ride a mile or so beyond his destination. What kind 
of a humor he was in was not very evident. The horse evidently had 
a bad time of it. Any disposition to be restive on his part was treated 
very severely, and several hard struggles took place for the mastery, 
when the animal was made to suffer for it. As it was, it was full 
midnight before the horse was stabled and the man was at rest. 


[To be continued.] 




















THOUGHTS ON RELIGION. 





BY BETH HILLEL. 





‘¢ Who is a hero ? 
He who conquers himself.” 


Tue exercise of the will by man, its control over himself and its 
sway over surrounding circumstances, is the self-assertion by the soul of 
its individuality, and that of the first external and infinite source whence 
it emanates. Its successful exercise by an individual, when the object 
is the suppression of his selfish inclinations, and the extinction of those 
desires, which, by their ignoble character, tend to lower him in the 
scale of purity and goodness, and which bring him in conflict with the 
just rights and privileges of his fellow-men, is self-denial. It is there- 
fore an organic law for the self-government of man as an individual, and 
of mankind as a whole. The effects of this law can and should be ex- 
tended to the controlling‘of the thoughts and actions of every individual ; 
it can and should be applied to all the minute details of the every-day 
life of man, as well as to his most important relations toward his family, 
toward his community, toward his nation, toward all mankind, toward 
the universe, and toward God. Self-denial is the true basis on which 
the manifold relations of communities toward communities, and nations 
toward nations should be founded, for it is the result of justice and 
charity. The more man, as an individual and as a whole, applies self- 

denial to thoughts and actions—the more the will is thus exercised, and 
consequently strengthened, the more he rises in the scale of perfection, 
the more intense is then his consciousness of true existence, and the 
more the divinity and the true dignity of his nature assert themselves. 

Self-denial is the essence of religion—of the so-called natural as well 
as revealed religion. The object of religion being to inculcate and 
to promote the practice of love, justice, truth and virtue in mankind; 
its only aim being to lead and to direct man from benumbed moral 
and spiritual perceptions into higher and more exalted spheres of 
thonghts and actions ; its only end being to form the bond of union for 
the universal brotherhood of the human race, it can have as the basis 
of its teachings only the law of self-denial. 


Il. 


Unceasing action is the law of all created existence. Self-develop- 
ment is the result of this action. This principle pervades every fibre 
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of creation, from its most minute inanimate particle to the most per- 
fected animate portion known to us, namely, the intellectual human 
being. There may be in infinite space, beyond the limits of our own 
solar system, others revolving in a state of perfected existence. Science 
cannot inform us anything of it. How can it, since it has not reached 
as yet the confines of our own solar system? Be this therefore as it 
may, in teaching us of the gradual emergence of our globe with all its 
components from chaos, ever since the Divine “ Let There Be” first 
called it into existence, Science computes time not by thousands, but 
by millions of years. It clearly demonstrates to us, that constant 
change, never-ceasing action, and an eternal blending of all component 
parts of Nature is the eternal motive principle of the continual emer- 
gence of our globe with all its components from chaos into higher 
degrees of order and organization. 

The principle of self-development is, consequently, also the law of 
the existence of every human being, physically and intellectually. His 
physical frame develops itself from an almost incomprehensible begin- 
ning into the harmonious mechanism of the human body. His intel- 
lect develops itself from the faint perceptions of the instinct, into the 
full vigor of positive knowledge. Every human being has perceptive 
and reasoning faculties, and moral and spiritual instincts of more or 
less scope and strength. They are the germs of self-development, 
towards perfection, implanted by the Creator in man. 

I¢ is only necessary to glance at the expansion of the intellect of the 
human race, from its dormant state of infancy to its present advanced 
position, to recognize the truth of the assertion, that intellectually this 
principle applies to mankind as a whole, as well as to man as an indi- 
vidual. But a most remarkable difference in the character of this 
development must be noted. 

The moral nature of man, that consciousness of good and evil, that 
knowledge of right and wrong, manifested itself as fully during the 
infancy of the human race as it does at present, whereas the intellect 
was then almost no more than an instinct. Yet, while the intellect 
has from its dormant state of infancy, through the weak period of 
youth, grown into vigorous manhood—while gradual progress has been 
its law in every generation, the moral nature of man, as an individual 
and as a whole, is even now on the same level as it was in the days of 
Cain and of Nimrod. On the aggregate, mankind is as much influ- 
enced and led by good or evil in our day, as it was during the primitive 
ages, so that it can be truly said, that, compared to the intellectual 
progress of man, his moral nature has been stationary. 

It is not because the scope for perfection of the moral nature of man 
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is limited ; it is not because, having attained a certain height, he can go so 
far but no further. On the contrary, the degrees of perfection of moral 
nature which man can reach are almost infinite. He can reach that 
state when he can walk on earth as pure and undefiled as the angels 
ministering before the throne of the Eternal. 

The cause of this difference is in the very nature of the respective 
qualities of the soul—the. intellectual and moral. 

Were the material wants of man as readily supplied by Nature as 
those of unintelligent animals—could man obtain food, raiment, and 
shelter without any effort—his intellect would probably be as dormant 
in our age as it was on the day of his creation. Providence, in wisely 
withholding from man prepared means of sustenance, compelled man to 
assert the powers implanted in him, to exercise and develop them, 
to wrestle and to conquer from Nature her hidden riches, and to pene- 
trate into the secret chambers wherein she stores her wealth. Man, in 
supplying his real and fictitious wants, obtained consciousness of the 
power inherent in him, and using it, he grew intellectually in vigor, 
expanded in views and increased in knowledge as each generation 
linked itself to those preceding it. 

The achievements and victories of each generation did not pass away 
with it. They remained as the eternal heir-loom of all generations to 
come ; as a never-ceasing fountain whose stream should refresh all ages ; 
as a monument whose glory casts an effulgence on all mankind. In 
marking an achievement and a discovery of aa individual intellect, that 
of the whole race is noted. All mankind partakes of the result of the 
intellectual efforts of individuals. It could therefore not be retrograd- 
ing, but onward and forward in its march toward perfection. 

But those causes which spurred man on to develop his intellectual 
powers had a contrary influence in developing those moral qualities 
of the soul, which alone can ennoble, elevate, and exalt it. The con- 
stant toils and struggles, the real and fictitious wants and necessities 
of man tend more towards a suppression of his good qualities, and 
bring his selfishness into prominence. Nevertheless, the divinity of the 
moral nature of man has manifested itself already, in every age, by the 
life of men whose purity of thought, uprightness of heart, nobility of 
actions, and virtuous resolves, shine on the horizon of history as brilliant 
stars ; and many men have passed away unknown, unsung, and unhon- 
ored, whose life, if known, would reflect glory and brightly illustrate 
the divinity of the soul of man. 

But as each individual passes away from earthly existence, his deeds 
and virtues go with him. True, the influence of a nobly-spent 
life is potent in kindling the fires of emulation in the hearts of man- 
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kind. But, further than that, the results of a virtuous life of an 
individual cannot be ¢laimed by mankind as a whole. No man can 
obtain any reward or claim any merit for the achieved moral excel- 
lence of another. No man can bask in the sunshine of a nobly- 
spent life of another. Every man has to work out his own salvation, 
has to commence at the alpha of moral excellence, and ascend its ladder 
by his own exertions. 

We often see parents whose life is a standard around which those 
striving for moral excellence can rally; but the children of those very 
same parents are types of sin, iniquity, and moral degradation. 

Furthermore, the intellectual qualities of the soul are in. their 
character active. The intellect seeks the field of its action outside of 
itself, and finds unlimited scope for its display in the vast realms of 
creation. It is by its very nature expansive and progressive, and 
can only be beneficial in its achieved results. But the moral feeling 
of the human being is more passive in its character. The scope and 
extent of its manifestations is controlled to a very large extent by cer- 
tain physical developments of individuals. Phrenology, a young 
science, indicates the laws of those physical developments. It ma- 
nifests itself in deeds and actions in himself and towards his fellow- 
beings, and is as various in its character as are the numbers of in- 
dividuals composing the human race. Like the spiritual, the moral 
feelings of man are instinctive, vague, and indefinite. 


III. 


The results of the researches of the intellect into the domains of the 
material creation, the discoveries of causes for effects, and of laws 
controlling the phenomena of Nature can be materially demonstrated 
to the soul. Thus, for instance, science demonstrates the truth of its 
declared law, which causes the phenomena of lightning, by chaining 
and making it subservient to the use of man. Thus it demonstrates 
the truths of all laws of Nature, as fast as it discovers and announces 
them, by applying them to ameliorate and to advance successfully 
the material condition of mankind. 

But any declaration about the soul itself, about its nature, about 
its destiny, after it shuffles off its mortal coil—any declaration about 
the nature of the Deity, cannot have its truth demonstrated by material 
means. They must be self-evident as true, or else, if accepted as true, 
they are so on faith or belief, or on a presumption of their truth. 

Man has no definite, materially demonstrative knowledge of the 
nature of his soul; how much less can he have any of the nature of 
the source of all spirite—of the Eternal Creator ¢ 
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He has, to a certain extent, knowledge of the physical laws of his 
being. Science has made and is making rapid strides in discovering 
causes for effects, enabling him to unravel many of the mysteries of 
his material existence. Yet science, with all its achievements, cannot 
tell anything definite about the soul. It, does not know the point of 
demarcation between the mortal and spiritual part of man. It cannot 
inform us where and at what precise point the mechanism of the body 
ceases its functions, and the soul, the “I am ” of man, asserts its pres- 
ence. 
The soul of man, as long as it is enshrouded in its mortal frame, is 
a wonder and a mystery to itself. Its feeling and perceptive, reasoning 
and thinking faculties, and its moral and spiritual instincts are 
the consciousness of its individuality, yet it does not know the law of 


its manifestation. Its searching after knowledge outside of itself, 


by prying into the apparent mysteries of creation, is a self-assertion 
of the creative power, inherent in it. The manifestation of its spiritual 
longings, that yearning to penetrate the great hereafter, that desire for 
knowledge of the superior power, is vague and undefined, but there- 
fore no less true self-assertion of the soul, of its divine source and 
origin in God. 

The moral and spiritual qualities of the soul cause the so-called 
religious feelings in man. It is ever present in, and inseparable from, 
his very being. The worship of a superior power, and the theorizing 
about the great hereafter, is a manifestation of those qualities of the 
soul, The character and the scope which it assumes is commensurate 
with man’s intellectual development as an individual and as a people. 
The Fetish worship of the African cannibal, the simple, unsophisti- 
cated ideas of the American Indian, the idolatry of the Hindoos 
and the Chinese, the mythology of ancient Rome and Greece, the 
barbarous superstitions of the Middle Ages, the transitory phases of 
religious ideas of modern generations, are a most true index of the 
state of the intellect of each generation and people. 

This religious feeling in man has been, is, and ever will be one of 
the most powerful influences on the ever-revolving wheel of civilization. 
There never has been a nation or a people who did not worship a 
superior power in some way or another. Man, in framing the rudimental 
outlines of social fabrics, accorded to this feeling a most conspicuous 
place. In barbarous nations, where the intellectual powers-of portions 
of the human race were yet in their dormant state, it asserts itself in 
superstitious rites and practices. With those nations who were intel- 
lectually more developed, who have had written laws as the charters 
of their organizations, especial and particular reference was had to 
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organize prevalent religious ideas and theories into dogmas, rites, and 
ceremonies—to institute a religious system, which was acknowledged, 

Sustained and enforced by the ruling powers of a people, and around 
which the spiritual and intellectual elements of a nation could rally. 
Once established into power, the feelings of a people once enlisted in 
its favor, it bent all its energies on sustaining and propogating that 
religious system, be its theories and decrees ever so absurd, erroneous, 
and illusive. 

Such religious systems have been and are manifold in mankind, and 
the human race thus presents a spectacle of discord, of creeds, systems, 
dogmas, and doctrines, hostile and antagonistic to each other. Each 
and every one arising from the same divine source, from the religious 
sentiments of man, they were not guided in their expansion by reason, 
by using those faculties implanted in man by an all-wise Providence, 
for that purpose. The religious feeling, left to itself, drifted on the 
ocean of thought towards realms beyond the legitimate boundaries of 
man’s sphere on earth. Like a rudderless ship on the wide domains of 
the sea, mankind was a play-ball to each chaotic blast of ignorance and 
superstition. Man did not look within himself for power to guide and 
to direct himself, but looked instinctively, like a tottering child, for 
the helping hand of a stronger power. Illusory, deceptive hopes for a 
supernatural manifestation were indulged in, and in response to these 
hopes, a belief of a supernatural revelation impregnated mankind, 
which is only a creation of its own hallucinated imagination. 

Man did not recognize earth as being the true sphere of his existence 
while on earth, but looked to the great Hereafter for it, and not being 
able to arrive at a knowledge of it by his own efforts, he was led to be- 
lieve that only a supernatural unveiling, or disclosing, of the Great 
Unknown World of the Hereafter, can inform him of its nature. This 
necessitated a suspension of the laws of Nature, a revealing of God to 
man outside and independent of Creation, by messengers and oracles. 
Diverse men in the course of the many generations of mankind thus 
asserted a divinely appointed mission, claiming a supernatural, miracu- 
lous power as evidence of divine authority, and of being messengers 
bringing such revelations from the Deity to mankind. Mankind did 
not examine with the help of reason into the truth of those so-called 
revelations, but eagerly grasped the help of superstitution and decep- 
tion; it yielded implicit obedience to the dictates of those men; it 
adored them, and bowed to them, and thus it remained for centuries, 
and is even mostly so in our day, in pernicious indolence of darkness. 

Natural Religion left to itself, ignoring the help of the reasoning 
faculties of the soul, took refuge in the dark shelter of benumbing and 
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deadening superstition, and styled it Revelation. Instead of lifting 
man to his Creator, it degraded him to an abject slavery to his own 
ignorance and to the tyranny of others. It became a handmaiden to 
Despotism. It perverted and turned into treacherous channels the 
divine qualities of his soul.. It made man a brute, for it ruled him by 
brute force. 


IV. 


The Eternal, in implanting in man religious feeling, and with- 
holding from him a definite knowledge of the Great Hereafter, 
endowed him in its place with perceptive, thinking, and reasoning facul- 
ties, to direct and to guide this religious feeling, and to arrive at a 
knowledge of its object by his own exertions. 

The degrees of strength and scope of the reasoning faculties are as 
diverse and manifold as the individuals composing the human race, 
and increase in strength and vigor in proportion as they are exercised. 
Thus, ideas which are accepted by man during the first periods of life 
as correct, are very often objected to, and consequently rejected by 
reason in more advanced years, as erroneous. This applies to nations 
as well as to individuals. c 

Reason is one of the faculties and elements which, combined, 
form the individuality of the soul. Reason searches, examines, and 
analyzes. The extent of its influence on the soul is corresponding to 
the extent of its strength, in proportion to its other faculties. With 
the masses of the human race, if not dormant, as it is with savage 
nations, it is only on an average with the other faculties, and is thus in 
sympathy with, and swayed by thoughts and ideas impressed on the 
soul, An idea, a belief, a theory impressed on the soul from child- 
hood, becomes part of its existence. Reason is then influenced by this 
accepted theory, and does not direct its efforts, if at all, to impartially 
examine and analyze it, but to prove it. Being predisposed in favor 
of a theory and its system, reason will from its basis make logical 
deduction to satisfy the soul of the truth of an impressed idea. How- 
ever, the chain of argumentative reasoning may be correct, when mea- 
sured by the rule of logic, if the basis is accepted as true without being 
questioned; the whole superstructure falls to the ground, when the 
illusive and deceptive character of the basis is apparent. 

Mankind is slow in freeing and weaning itself from the tyrannic 
power of accepted and intrenched theories, and their symbolic represen- 
tation. A glance at the history of the human race will suttice, to per- 
ceive the truth of this assertion. A religious system, when intrenched 
in power, uses all its means to retain itself in authority. It intertwines 
itself in all the detailed ramifications of the social fabric, and becomes 
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an apparent necessity to its existence. If brute power does not suffice 
to attain its object, other means, more subtle and penetrating, are 
resorted to to benumb reason, to stifle its voice of remonstrance, and 
to compel it to render service to its tyrannical master. 

Those men who live in History as guides and benefactors of man- 
kind, who have led and moulded the thoughts and ideas of their 
respective generation, and who have emancipated themselves and man- 
kind from many inherited fallacies, had such immense reasoning 
powers as to overbalance all the other faculties of the soul. Reason 
then frees the soul from the bonds of early impressions. It then 
sways, leads, and dictates. It then does not permit the soul to retain 
or accept any idea which has not passed the scrutiny of its piercing 
eye; and what is thus proven as false, is self-evident as such to the soul, 
and consequently rejected. 

Preponderating as the reasoning faculties of these great men were, 
their success was also commensurate to the extent of their preponderance 
over the other faculties of their soul. Surrounding circumstances be- 
yond their control had also a powerful influence in determining the 
scope and the success of their efforts, and explain the variety of aspects 
which the character of those great men present in History, and of the 
success of their efforts to redeem their fellow-men from error. 

Amongst the most conspicuons of all great men who have led and 
guided mankind, there is only one whose soul combined most pro- 
found reasoning faculties with a most intense religious feeling, and 
which resulted in Revelation. This man is Moses, the divine law- 
giver. 

Revelation, as in the soul of Moses, is the most exalted manifesta- 
tion of the divinity of the soul. It is the sublimest phase of Natural 
Religion. The intensity of the intuitive religious feeling, led and 
guided by a most profound and immense reasoning power, resulting in 
the conception and recognizance of absolute and positive truths, and 
illuminating the soul, is Revelation. 

It is not supernatural ; there is nothing in the whole economy of 
Nature, from the most minute inanimate particle, to the sublimest mani- 
festation of the soul of man, to Revelation, anything so-called super- 
natural. An immutable law controls them. As discovery in science 
is the result of the reasoning in conjunction with the perceptive faculties 
in their efforts to unravel the mysteries of material creation, so is 
Revelation the result of the reasoning, in conjunction with the 
moral and spiritual faculties of the soul, in their efforts to discover the 
nature of the Great Hereafter. But while the realms of the discov- 
eries of science are unbounded, as vast as is creation, the scope of 
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Revelation has reached its farthest point. It can go so far, but no 
farther. It has attained its culminating point with Moses. 

Revelation then gives no information of the unknown world of 
spirits, but declares the spliere of man’s actions to be on earth only 
while he is on earth. It does not tell us of anything beyond the grave. 
It does not direct the energies of the soul to the realms of spiritual 
theories, where reason must go blindfolded, and where it must cease its 
divine functions. It asserts the dignity of man, by declaring him to be 
a being created with germs of perfection, implanted in him as means 
of self-development, to arrive at knowledge by his own exertions. Man 
is not considered as a being who has intruded on creation, and is made 
a play-ball in the hand of some superior evil power; he is not looked 
on as @ being, the result of an unfortunate accident, which has des- 
troyed the harmonious unity of the original plan of creation; he is 
not made an instrument of some imaginary evil power, a hallucination 
of the chaotic state of mind, which, in struggling with God for suprem- 
acy, uses man as a means of annoying, disturbing and destroying the 
equilibrium of creation. 

But revelation guides and directs the moral and spiritual feelings 
of man on to true paths, by declaring laws whose truth is self-evident. 

All truths of religion must be self-evident as such, otherwise they 
cannot be accepted by mankind as absolute truths, but on mere belief 
and presumption. 

Their absolute necessity, for the advancement of man towards perfec- 
tion, must be so apparent as to obviate the use of any argumentative 
reasons to convince the soul of their truth. 

When the fathers of our republic declared, in their immortal 
declaration of independence, that all men are born free and equal, the 
truth of this assertion came home to their minds with such overwhelm- 
ing force, that they simply added “This truth is self-evident.” 

The truths of the ten commandments, the organic laws of religion, 
are self-evident as such. They are the organic, fundamental and 
immutable laws of mankind in any and in every stage of its develop- 
ment. They are not limited in application to any stated time, to any 
especial clime, or to any peculiar people. Wherever there are human 
beings, whenever and wherever man, true to his instincts, has laid the 
foundations of, and built « state of society thereon ; and be the state of 
that society of the most primitive form, be it of the advanced state of 
the present day, or be it of the exalted height which it will reach in 
hundreds of centuries, through countless revulsions and revolutions, as 
long as man will be, as he has been since creation—a being, whose good 
and evil inclinations are at continual variance and conflict, these laws 
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of religion, promulgated amidst the fires of Sinai, will be the only 
universal and immutable laws of his progress towards perfection. 

Revelation is thus, not speculative in theories, but positive in its 
laws ; it is not confounding reason, but the result of its most exalted 
scope. It does not require belief, but acts. It has no dogmas as its 
basis, but only absolute and self-evident truths. 

The condensation of the ten commandments are enunciated by 
Moses in the following concise sentences :— 

‘ “Thou shalt love God.” 

“Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” 

The twofold relations of man and his consequent duties are plainly 
indicated. They are his relations to God and to his fellow-men. They 
are the ladder whose top reaches unto heaven, and whose feet rest upon 
earth. 

With his intellect he is related to God, with his moral nature he is 
connected with his fellow-men. 

With his intellect he mounts up the rugged steps of science, 
through the vast realms of the universe, beholds it expand itself as 
higher and higher he mounts, each onward step revealing to his soul 
more exalted views, spurring him on to renewed and increased efforts, 
and each progress in discovering causes for effects bringing him nearer 
to the first, eternal cause of all causes. 

With his moral nature he beholds his fellow-men working, toiling 
and struggling like himself. With it he regulates and guides his con- 
duct toward himself, toward his family, toward his community, 
toward his nation, and toward the whole human race. __ 

The duties which devolve on man consequent on those relations is 
the responsibility which he assumes at his creation. As little as he can 
deny those relations, as little can he throw of this responsibility. The 
harvest of beneficent results of the fulfilment of this responsibility is 
harvested by man, while, on failing to fulfil it, he fails of the object of 
his creation. No man can screen himself behind the real or assumed 
merits of another, nor can he hope to appease the Deity by rites, obla- 
tions, sacrifices, or religious forms of whatsoever nature. 

In the scale of material creation man occupies the highest point. 
He is the connecting link between matter and spirit. He is a combi- 
nation of both. The dignity and exalted destiny of man is thus recog- 
nized. To uphold that dignity and to be worthy of that destiny, religion 
can only instruct and guide, encourage and strengthen the noble aspi- 
rations of ‘man, by inculeating virtue, truth, and justice, as guiding prin- 
ciples, and self-denial as a means of practising it. 
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V. 


Man isenjoined to love God. To love him, he must know him. 
To know him, he must search for him. He can only search for him 
in creation. 

_ The duty of man to devote all his energies, all his thoughts, and all 
his means to the interests and advancement of science, is thus plainly 
indicated. 

It is asserted that science is antagonistic to religion. 

It we understand the word religion to express the acceptance of 
antiquated traditions and obsolete dogmas; if it consists in the belief 
that every word, every incident related in the so-called sacred books is 
of absolutely divine origin, then science is antagonistic to religion. 

What is science? It is the searching of unknown causes for visible 
and known effects. 

That there is a cause for all effects, and that there is an eternal first 
. cause of all causes, is the basis on which natural religion, in its highest 
 phase—revelation, erects its sacred temple. How can science then be 
antagonistic to religion? Science only cleanses and purifies its majestic 
columns from the accumulated debris of barbarous and superstitious 
ages. 

This principle, that there is a first eternal cause of all causes, per- 
vades the life of all illustrious men who shine on the pages of that 
book which contain the records of revelation. The Talmud, the 
depository of the traditions of the Jews, relates how Abraham arrived 
at a cognizance of the Deity by a course of logical reasoning on the 
phenomena of Nature. 

Creation, with all its glories, is so evidently the basis from which 
Moses made such sublime deductions, that it is not necessary to prove 
that the inspiration of his soul was not an accidental affair, but the 
natural result of logical reasoning. 

David, the royal bard, in whose soul the flames of enthusiasm were 
lit by the majesty and glory of Nature, gave expression to his feelings 
in those sublime effusions, which have not been equalled in grandeur 
of thonght, intensity of reverent feelings and beautiful pathos of 
language. 

Read the literature of Israel through the many ages of its existence, 
and this principle, that there is a first cause of all causes, is its very 
life. 

The soul of the Hebrew, although he could not yet understand many 
causes, if any, of the effects of Nature, was lit up by revelation and 
guided to its sublimest paths. He exclaimed, “The Gods of men are 
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idols ; only the God of heaven and of earth, of the universe, is the 
first, eternal cause of all causes.” 

Science is not antagonistic, but a handmaiden to religion. 

But man, in ascending the steps of science, in untulding the secrets 
of Nature, when glancing down from exalted heights which it has reached 
to its low beginning, is a wonder and a mystery to himself. As higher 
and higher he mounts, he beholds Nature opening successive gates at 
his commands, revealing to his dazzled eye treasures never thought of, 
bewildering his vision with realms of infinite space. Intoxicated by a 
mere glance at its vastness, he loses consciousness of his limited individ- 
uality. He loses sight of his origin, and exclaims :— 

“Where is God? I have climbed up the mountain of knowledge; 
I have reached exalted heights, whence I can view the vastness of the 
Universe. There is no God, for I cannot see him. Nature is infinite, 
is eternal, is its own law, is its.own creation, and I, man, I am the 
crown of Nature; [ am its highest portion.” 

This is in substance the spirit of the materialism and infidelity of the 
last few generations, It is not the result of any imperfection of the 
intellect; but it is caused by the immoral, selfish propensities of 
man, by his arrogance, self-will and pride, which prevent him from 
recognizing the source, and the object of the expansion of the intel- 
lect. 

Barren indeed of results—nay, a curse would science be to mankind, 
if instead of fanning the religious feelings into a warming, life-giving 
flame, it should benumb and extinguish them. 

Most truly is man enjoined to “love God.” Not that this love 
could add to or diminish from his glory; but by “loving God” man 
loves himself. He can only love God by applying self-denial to his 
predisposition to be inflated by pride and arrogance, caused by the 
achieved victories of his intellect. It says : — 

“Deny thyself, oh man, the fleeting joy and gratification of vain 
glory and pride. Only for a moment will it intoxicate thee. Its exu- 
berant joy will lend wings to thy soul, only to break in its flight, and 
to hurl thee down the abyss of despair, in discovering thy inability to 
grasp at once the ever-receding horizon of creation. What are thy 
victories but the unfolding of the first few leaves, of that book of God, 
called Nature. In its temple you have trod only in its antechambers. 
Let not its glories dazzle thee. Let not its majesty blind thee. But 
enter its gates with a humble heart, with reverent joy and holy glad- 
ness. With ‘ Holiness to the Lord” on thy banner, ascend on the steps 
of science, the mountain of God.” 


In applying self-denial to his feelings of pride and arrogance, when 
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searching to unravel the secrets of Nature, man confers the highest 
consecration on science. 

Man is thus, amidst the bewildering struggles of the intellect, con- 
stantly acknowledging his divine source, and is constantly keeping in 
view the object of his creation, namely, to perfect himself through the 
development of his intellectual and moral capabilities. 

The edicts of materialism and infidelity, the result of the selfish 
propensities of man, which would be, if they could, as arbitrary and 
despotic as those of the religious superstitious systems of the past ages, 
are thus made powerless. Their pernicious influence can be counter- 
acted by the exercise of the will, by self-denial. 

Self-denial is then the principle of the law enjoining man to love 
God. It is reciprocative in its beneficent result. The Eternal presents 
to us an example of self-denial in creation itself. We behold the 
majesty, the wonders, the vastness of creation ; but Him, the Creator, 
we cannot see. The insufficiency of the language of mortals can only 
express this thought in the words “ His works are seen, but he dwells 
in secrecy.” 

If we are asked “What is the reciprocative result of self-denial 
reacting on the Creator?” the limited perceptive and inceptive 
powers of the soul can give only this answer: “It is that of seeing the 
object of creation completely realized.” Man cannot fathom the plans 
of the Creator, and cannot therefore make any positive assertions about 
them, any more than he can about the nature of his very self, of his soul. 

But this much is self-evident as true. He has created man in a state 
of imperfection, but with the germs of perfection implanted in him. 
The struggle of man in asserting the divine elements of his soul, the 
moral and spiritual qualities, such as justice, love, charity, purity, com- 
passion, mercy, faith, hope, and all their kindred, and in developing his 
intellectual powers, is his emergence from chaos towards perfection. 
When mankind as a whole will have resolved itself from chaos into the 
highest state of order and organization, it will be the brightest gem in 
the diadem-of the Eternal. The struggle of mankind towards perfection 
will then be its brightest glory. The weapon in that struggle i is self- 
denial. 

VI. 


Man cannot love his Creator otherwise than by loving himself. He 
cannot love himself otherwise than by continually smngafing to reach 
higher degrees towards perfection. 

Prayer, solemn convocations, observances of rites and ceremonies, 
are not acts demonstrating love to God. 

Rites and ceremonies are only symbolic representations of the pecu- 
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liar ideas and theories which sway mankind in the course of its 
progress. With the recognizance of the errors of many and most of 
those ideas, their symbolic representation becomes obsolete. While 
the usefulness of ceremonial observances must be acknowledged, as 
means of stimulating reverent feelings, as awaking and strengthening 
noble and lofty impulses, and as means of cohesion and attraction, it 
is erroneous to consider them, be they ever so magnificent, imposing, 
and impressive, as acts demonstrating love to God. 

Neither is prayer an evidence of love to God, when used to express 
the so-called “ wrestling of the spirit with the Lord ”—a long string of 
words, vehemently expressed, with which many people bind together 
their individual desires and wishes, laudable as they may be. in addrese- 
ing the Deity. 

Contemplation is Prayer. The man who loses himself in contem- 
plation on the vastness of the universe, on the visible manifestations 
of the Power of the Deity, is lifting his soul in Prayer. The thoughts 
of the rambler, amidst solitary nooks of Nature, are alike Prayers— 
Hymns of the soul in praise of the Deity, as were the outpourings of 
the soul of Solomon in the Temple of Jerusalem. The most sublime 
prayer on record is a contemplation; it is the choir of angels, as in- 
scribed in the sacred scrolls of Israel, by the hands of its sublime seers 
— “Holy, Holy, Holy, is the Eternal; the universe is filled with His 
glory.” 

Still, Prayer is not an act, practically demonstrating love to God. 
Man can only love God by loving himself. Love in ita divine meaning 
is Compassion and Mercy. Man is to have mercy and compassion on 
himself. He can only do so by continually struggling to perfect him- 
self individually and as a whole. 

He is the glory, the crown, and the culmination of material creation. 
His body is a most fit habitation for the soul to dwell in while on 
earth. Most complicated, yet in harmony—most intricate, yet in 
unison, is the wonderful mechanism of the human body. His erect 
form, the beauty of its outlines, the accuracy of its proportions, his 
face divine, his soul-lit eye reflecting the changing moods of his very 
self, the harmonies of his voice, the agility of his movements-—all indi- 
cate that matter and spirit were harmoniously combined to allot man 
to walk on earth as lord of all he surveys. 

Man can either “love himself,” he can either make his body a tem- 
ple, consecrated to that divine spark, the soul, or he can, by misusing 
the means granted to him, lower himself in the scale of existence. 
He can either control the desires and appetites of his body, or by sub- 
mitting to them, place himself under their control. He can either 
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have an intense consciousness of true existence, or this consciousness 
can be benumbed and darkened. 

- Desires and appetites are not the object of life, but means to sustain 
life. The soul is not to exercise its divine attributes to satisty the crav- 
ings of the body, but the latter are to be regulated to serve the lofty 
aims and objects of the soul. They are to be circumscribed by eternal 
bounds, which the soul shall guard and control. Whenever the soul 
permits appetites to overstep their limits, it descends from its high 
pedestal, and prostitutes its noble qualities to pander to illegitimate 
purposes. Man then renounces his divine mission, he lowers himself 
to the scale of the brute creation ; he is in an abnormal state of existence ; 
he relapses into chaos; he has failed of the object of his creation. 

Not only does the soul surrender its dignity; not only is the con- 
sciousness of existence benumbed ; but health, the normal state of the 
body, is destroyed. The beauty and harmonious unity of its mecha- 
nism, is lost. Like a slowly consuming fire, his passions undermine his 
health ; he descends lower and lower, until he is beneath the scale of the 
brute creation. 

The drunkard, the glutton, the sensualist, do not love themselves ; they 
are their own enemies ; they are victims and subjects of selfishness. 


VII. 


Selfishness is the opposite of self-love. Selfishness leads to chaos ; 
self-love leads to perfection, order, and organization. Selfishness 
degrades, benumbs, and darkens the consciousness of true existence ; 
self-love exalts, elevates and strengthens it. Selfishness is tyranny and 
despotism ; self-love is liberty and justice. Selfishness is pride, arro- 
gance, war, enmity, falsehood, treachery, and hypocrisy ; self-love is 
humility, forbearance, tolerance, peace, love, mercy, truth, honor, and 
charity. Selfishness is Darkness and Death; self-love is Hope, Light, 
and Life. 

Selfishness, to hide its repulsive form, has appropriated to itself the 
mantle of self-love. Thus, the man who surrounds himself with all 
the luxuries of life, regardless whether his neighbor is suffering from 
want, or not, is said to “love himself.” The proud man, the vain 
man, the arrogant man, is said to “love himself.” Thus, all failings 
and shortcomings of man are designated most generally by that name, 
an expression which does not strike so harshly on the sensitiveness of 
man as Selfishness. 

Selfishness does not confine its deadly influence merely to destroy the 
harmonious unity of the body by pandering to unnatural desires, but 
throws its net around the soul, endeavoring to strangle it with its 
treacherous embrace. 
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One of its most effective weapons is superstition. Well may Reli- 
gion raise its warning voice against it, when we hear of men who 
have been, and who are, throwing themselves under the wh eels of a car, 
to be crushed to death by their idols ; when we hear of men who are 
sacrificing their children to fictitious deities; when we hear of men 
who condemn bloody sacrifices in others, and advocate “ bloody atone- 
ment” in theory; when we hear of men and women who torture 
their bodies by flaggelations, by fasting, and other modes of torture, 
and by isolating and immolating themselves voluntarily in convents and 
cloisters ; and all this in the hope of appeasing and propitiating the 
Deity—in the name of Religion, which enjoins man to “ love himself.” 

Superstition is the result of an abnormal direction of the religious 
feeling of mankind. It wields a most terrible influence in retarding 
the advancement of the intellect. From it most of the woes and the 
evils of the human race have sprung. Traditional ideas declare an 
evil power to be in constant struggle with the Eternal for supremacy. 
Superstition thus defines it own character. It is chaos struggling with 
order and organization. It is darkness of the mind ; a phantasmagoria 
and hallucination on the soul. On being recognized as such, it dissolves 
into nothing ; but, alas! leaves the traces of its existence in the tracks 
of woe and misery. 

That it is an illusion is evident from the fact that as soon as man- 
kind recognizes it as such, it wonders how it ever could have placed 
faith in such deceptions. 

It is characteristic of superstition, that when it has mastery over the 
soul, the latter is not conscious of suffering from its evil consequences. 
It is therefor that mankind is slow in weaning itself from the power 
of inherited superstitions ideas. It causes an indolence of the mind, 
which prefers to place faith in its deceptive pretensions, instead of 
actively exercising its faculties to free itself from its shackles. Its 
motto is, “If ignorance is bliss, it is folly to be wise.” 

Self-love has an immense field to battle in against superstition, the 
weapon of selfishness. The weapon of self-love is self-denial. Its 
exercise is an absolute necessity to free the soul from the chains of 
superstition. Self-love imposes on man the task of an active, vigorous 
exercise of the will, of self-denial, to place his impressions and convic- 
tions on the same level with those new ideas which are presented to 
the soul for acceptance, in place of those having had, until then, control 
of it. Reason then holds undisputed sway. Self-denial expels par- 
tiality from her court. It stands as guardian angel at her bar. It 
poises the scales of justice. It moves the wheel of progress, It 
makes man charitable and tolerant to the opinions of others. It 
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places the soul on constant guard over itself. It habituates it to 
examine, judge, and analyze new ideas, and to accept them as true, if 
proven as such by reason. Self-denial is the antidote against supersti- 
tion. 

Sin is another weapon of selfishness, The soul, when entangled in 
its meshes, loses hope ever to be able to redeem itself. Like a captive 
in a prison cell, beholding through its iron bars the blue arch of 
creation, sighing fur the air of liberty, but sighing in vain; thus 
the soul, tortured by the pangs of conscience, is haunted by the 
thought that hope has forever closed its gates, that nevermore can it 
cleanse itself from the slime of moral degradation. The voice of reli- 
gion speaks—“ Love thyself. Have mercy and compassion on thyself. 
If thy past has been sinful, if thou hast polluted thyself with sin’s foul 
touch, raise and cleanse thyself. Look to the future with good resolves, 
with pure motives, and a determined will to walk only in the paths of 
love, justice and purity. Have mercy on thyself, and thy Creator will 
have mercy on thee.” 

Most beautifully has it been expressed, that repentance stands even 
at the portals of death to raise man to the dignity of true existence. 
But pangs of conscience, self-reproach, torture of mind for evil deeds 
committed, and good deeds omitted, is not repentance. These are 
only passive, emotional feelings of the soul, stimulating repentance. 
Repentance is action, efforts, struggles, deeds. It is self-denial. Man 
can only repent by denying himself the gratification of his selfish in- 
clinations. 

Selfishness, in throwing its meshes around man, as an individual, 
lays the foundation of its despotic sway over all mankind. It creates 
castes and classes of society ; it instigates ambition to exert itself; it 
makes brute force its servant; it crowns kings and princes ; it robs 
individuals of their inherent rights; it makes riches its standard of 
exaltation, and poverty of degradation. 

Most emphatically does religion, in its injunction to man to “love 
himself,” declare the equality of all men ; that whether born in a hut or 
in a palace, whether rich or poor, learned or illiterate, black or white, of 
beautiful proportions or hideous form, there is a dignity attached to 
every individual, which shall infuse in man a consciousness of regality. 

Self-love is an incessant struggle with selfishness. Self-love warn- 
ingly raises its voice to wean man from the giddy and ignominious 
paths of selfishness, which lose themselves forever in the labyrinth of 
chaos. It tells man to have mercy and compassion on himself. It 
recalls to him continually his exalted mission on earth, as a being 
created in the image of God. It tells him to assert the power of the 
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soul through a vigorous exercise of the soul, through self-denial, for 
only through it-the continuous thread of true existence can be pre- 
served. It constantly admonishes man not to walk through life aim- 
less and objectless, and subject to every dictate of selfishness, but to 
keep always in view the true object of his existence, namely, continual 
self-development into higher degrees of perfection. 

Phrenology, that young scion of science teaches that man can, by 
an exercise of the will, develop his noble and exalted qualities, and 
control his desires and appetites at the cost of his baser and selfish 
inclination, and that a continued exercise of the will strengthens it. 
This exercise of the will is self-denial. 

It is self-evident as true, that in order to advance mankind as a whole, 
every individual comprising the whole has to advance in the scale 
of moral and intellectual development. The larger the number of 
members of a community are who have reached exalted degrees of 
development, the higher does that community stand in the scale of 
civilization. 

It is also self-evident as true, that selfishness prevents a man from 
loving his neighbor. Its very nature prevents man from loving his 
fellow-man. Selfishness cannot grant love, cannot practice charity, 
cannot exercise tolerance, cannot be forbearing, cannot grant justice. 
The selfish man, being his own enemy, is every man’s enemy. An 
enemy cannot love. Selfishness knows not harmony, and it has no 
principles of union and assimilation. Ruin is its palace, misery its 
halls ; desolation follows in its wake ; death is its fruit. 

In proportion as self-love pervades with its beneficent sway man as 
an individual, is the love which he can extend to his fellow-man. In 
proportion as is the love which man manifests for himself, is the love 
which he can manifest for his neighbor. In proportion as he raises 
and exalts himself in dignity, are his efforts to elevate and to exalt his 
fellow-man. _ Were each and every individual of the human race to 
love himself in the true and sublime sense of the word, the love which 
he would extend to his fellow-man would partake of the same divine 
character. The divine harmony, resulting from the reciprocity of 
love, radiating from the millions of the human race, and intermingling 
in eternal embrace, would be the anthem of united and harmonious 
mankind, blending with the choir of angels, “ Holy, Holy is God ; the 
universe is filled with His glory.” 

Where would selfishness then be? Will it have retired to some 
abode, pictured by its own hallucinated imagination, where eternal 
fires are forever forging chains to imprison it? Ask darkness where 
it vanishes to, when the glories of morning usher in the light of day, 
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bidding night disappear. Ask it where is its palace, or where is 
its prison? Does it visit the abode of its origin, of chaos, to return 
again after a brief absence? When selfishness will be conquered, 
when self-love will reign, then harmony, order, eternal and never- 
ceasing, will create an everlasting day—night, chaos, will forever cease. 


[To be continued.] 





THE DILIGENT LABORER. 


Rass Sema was visiting the grave of a colleague who had died in 
the prime of youth, but who yet had attained great celebrity for his 
virtues, his wisdom, and his good deeds. 

“<Sweet is the ek of the laboring man,’” exclaimed the Rabbi, 
‘*¢ whether he eat little or much.’ Surely,” continued he, “the royal 
preacher, in this expression, alluded to the peaceful sleep of death fol- 
lowing a useful life, like the life of him reposing in this grave. For, 
such a man, whether he enjoyeth little or much of this life, whether he 
dieth in his youth or liveth to a ripe old age, yet attaineth immortality. 
Such a man accomplisheth more in a few years than many would if 
they lived a hundred years. 

“And this reminds me,” continued the Rabbi, “ of a well-known 
parable. A prince once engaged a large number of journeymen labor- 
ers, They all worked tolerably well; but one distinguished himself by 
his skill and industry, to such a degree that the prince noticed it, and 
when the day was scarcely half over, told him he might rest for the 
remainder of the day. All the others continued their work till the 
evening, when they were astonished to find that the man who had 
labored barely half the day received the same wages as themselves who 
had worked from sunrise to sunset. 

“They felt annoyed, and remonstrated ; but the prince said: ‘ You 
have no right to complain. This man did more in two hours than you 
all day long.’ So it is with our departed colleague,” said the Rabbi. 
“The work of his short life was greater than the work of many of the 
longest lives. ‘Sweet is the sleep of the laborer.’ ” 

Vou. I.—24 



































FAST LIVING. 





BY JOHANNES SCOTUS. 





Ir is quite possible to live too fast without being either a spend- 
thrift or a scapegrace. There are many ways of overtaxing the energies 
of nerve and brain, of making the life-torch barn with an unnatural 
rapidity, which are none the less fatal that they are more frequently 
considered a subject for admiration than of blame. The age we live 
in has been pre-eminently one of mechanical triumphs. Every month 
shows the record of a fresh conquest over matter, till the possible extent 
of our empire over space and time stretches away into the illimitable. 
Not content with our sway over the external world, we have endeav- 
ored to make the operations of the mind submit to the same pressure, 
The accelerated motion of things without has provoked a swifter 
current of thonght, invention, and impulse within, to the manifest 
detriment of the latter. There are certain energies we cannot hurry. 
If the fact be doubted, let the record of men and women of genius who 
have within these few years gone to untimely graves, or been left 
standing like a vacant light-house by the extinction of the paralyzed 
intellect, speak for itself. 

The unbridled haste of modern life is by no means confined to art 
and literature. The mercantile race after wealth has grown so absorbing 
as to be almost frenzied in the intensity of its struggle. Most people 
are ready enough to admit that riches is only a means to an end, 
though at the same time they are unable to resist joining in the mad 
endeavor to obtain a little more than their neighbors, leaving the end 
both forgotten and unattained. Into the struggle of business there 
enters a man with his faculties fresh and vigorous, and his principles 
comparatively unsullied ; from it there too frequently emerges a human 
machine who has but one instinct—that of getting, and but one source 
of enjoyment—the contemplation of what he has gotten ; principles he 
has long since thrown overboard as useless lumber, and the tender 
sympathies which bound him to his fellow-men have long ago withered 
for lack of nourishment. To envy the possessor of wealth, apart from 
his mode of employing it, is about as reasonable as to wish to change 
places with a man who is chained to a nugget of gold he is unable to 
remove. Some people possess money; others are possessed by it, and 
are presumably about as happy as a lunatic in his intervals of sanity. 
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The desperate efforts made by people in all ranks of society to 
appear what they are not, present another phase of the frantic compe- 
tition of modern life. Ignorant outrageous fondness for display has 
gone far to stifle the softer instincts of home, of family, and of friendly 
intercourse. People have become so intent on appearing to occupy a 
different station from their own, that. they have forgotten to discharge 
the duties that press most closely upon them. In the impatience 
with any bar to unrestrained pleasure, some of the most sacred ties of 
humanity are ruthlessly severed. At the late English Congress of 
Social Science, Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell, of this city, gave evidence 
as to how widely extended was this contempt for one of the most 
essential claims of our common nature. Her remarks apropos of a 
discussion on infanticide may have startled some of her auditors, but 
could scarcely surprise any one familiar with the advertising columns 
of the less scrupulous of our city newspapers. The characteristic 
faults of any society are found, the lower down we go, to assume 
more distinctly the complexion of sins. The illustration is useful in 
so far as it shows to what abuse their perpetuation tends. 
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BY JAMES EDWARD GRAYBILL. 





THERE are two chords of the human soul that more'than all others 
influence the characters of men and control the destinies of nations— 
the love of country and belief in a deity. They are common to all, 
savage and civilized, peasant and king, vibrating with equal power in 
the hovels of ignorance and poverty as in the palaces of learning and 
wealth. Men love their country because in it are centered all the affec- 
tions of home, family, and friends ; it is the mould in which their charac- 
ters are formed, the school of their early impressions, the field of their 
first adventures. The stories of the nursery are tales of ancestral hero- 
ism; the trainings of the school-room are strokes of the sculptor, bring- 
ing out in bold and beautiful relief the patriotic virtues of a country’s 
youth; while the literature of maturer years, partaking of inspiration, 
immortalizes in prose aud verse the struggles for national independence. 

Belief in an invisible overruling spirit, seems, too, as common and 
universal as love of country. The barbarian, conscious of his de- 
pendency upon something other than himself for the sustenance of 
life, sees a divinity in the force that supplies him, and worships God in 
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Nature: the savage Indian looks up to the sun and sees in its warmth 
a magic power, and in its movements a superhuman force that he 
attributes to the Great Spirit; and the civilized man, reasoning from 


effect to cause, sees in the creation and evolutions of the universe the | 


hand of an Omnipotent Being, and in the history of human events the 
traces of an omniscient God. 

The fear of this awful spirit caused men to elect from their midst a 
class who should devote their lives to its service. This priesthood 
became the medium of communication between men and the gods; the 
divine revelations were written down, and the world was governed by 
the codes of the Veda, Bible, Talmud, and Koran, each in turn becom- 
ing the exponent of a different theocracy, each contributing to give 
tone to universal history. But a new era has come, and brought with 
it a different theory of government, a new form of state—one that is 
governed by human laws—“ quod quisque populus constituit,” and not 
** quod in lege et evangelis continetur.” 

The dissolution of Church and State was one of the greatest events 


of history, the most signal triumph of progressive intelligence. It was | 


the liberation of mankind from a galling and justly hated thraldom, 
the removal from the human mind of the accumulated dust and rub- 
bish of ages. Religion had become a prey to priestly ambition, and the 
ecclesiastical government had grown to be a system of legalized oppres- 
sion, which inen were too weak to oppose—too ignorant to question ; 
they were taught that it was the government their God had seen fit to 
give them, and made to believe the fires of an endless hell would be 
the penalty of their sacrilege should they attempt to break the shackles 
that had been placed upon them. But at last the light of learning 
came, and men saw their degradation and the mighty wrongs that were 
heaped upon them. They began to reason, and soon the world was 
electrified with the novel problem of self-government, of civil and 
religious emancipation. The sages of the Church met in awful con- 
vention, the oracles were consulted, and divinity implored to crush the 
monster heresy ; wars, inquisitions, and massacres were made. sacred 
means of avenging an outraged dogma, and earth, for the time, seemed 
transformed into a pandemonium—religious zealots into incar- 
nate fiends. But the cause of truth triumphed with the progress of 
knowledge, and an era of intelligence and culture followed, bright and 
beautiful in itself, the more brilliant when contrasted with the dark 
ignorance and bitter intolerance which characterized the age that pre- 
ceded it. 

For the noble strides that learning has made, and the blessings it has 
conferred upon us, we are indebted to the untiring efforts of those 
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great men who often did not live to see the results their labors brought 
about—those leading spirits of an age, who seemed gifted with such 
an insight into the future as enabled them to read in existing causes 
the most remote effects. The liberal press of later years has proven a 
powerful medium of disseminating knowledge, and may properly be 
termed the oracle that inspires and promulgates public opinion—the 
mirror that reflects national sentiment. It is the motive power that 
drives the machinery of government ; an outgrowth of free institutions, 
it is cherished by the people as the main bulwark of their civil liberties. 
By its aid the principles of political science, of economies, and ethics, 
are brought home to the minds of millions, and men are thus schooled 
in the duties of citizens, and taught the necessity of obedience to 
the laws. 

Liberty and learning go hand in hand, and in a country where free- 
dom of thought and expression is tolerated we see progress and rapid 
growth. The intelligence of the people is trained in every field of 
thought, and a generous rivalry promoted that develops the best and 
highest interests of a nation. Commerce and manufactures, the arts 
and sciences, are encouraged, and give new life and vigor; and every 
avenue to advancement being thrown open to merit, individual enter- | 
prise soon carries the nation forward to wealth and power. In the 
United States we find the best illustration of the beneficial results of 
liberal laws. Here we have no creed—the Christian and Jew, the 
Pagan and Mahometan, are alike citizens of the Great Republic. The 
persecuted of every land find an asylum with us, where they may live 
in peace and enjoy undisturbed the tenets for which they suffered exile. 
The Puritan and Huguenot, the down-trodden Pole and Irishman, are 
welcomed among us, and find an attentive ear to their tales of sorrow. 
“T am an American citizen” is, to-day, the proudest title a man can 
assume, for it implies a freeman, and freedom is the dearest, highest gift 
that we can enjoy. It incites men to move onward and upward; it is 
a fire within them that quickens their every action, and inspires them 
with noble sentiments that react upon the nation. We feel a pride in 
our country, for we know that its laws will protect us wherever we may 
be, whatever opinion we may hold. But our sky is not clear; there is 
a cloud which, although no greater than a man’s hand, yet is threaten- 
ing us with destruction. A growing desire, in certain quarters, to incor- 
porate in our Constitution a religious clause is beginning to manifest 
itself, and sectarian legislation to infringe upon the rights of the cit- 
izen. Step by step it is gaining grotind, and with every advance the 
civil liberties of our country are being undermined. The forethought 
of Jefferson guarded against the evil, and fought every attempt to em- 
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body in our law a doctrine that could not find general application. The 
past success of the nation has proven the wisdom of his suggestions. 
Politics and religion can never be united with beneficial results; their 
fields of action are vastly different ; the one deals with facts, the other 
with theories and vague speculations: the one is liberal and progres- 
sive, while the other is intolerant and retrogressive. Where the 
Church has had charge of the public education, it has sought only its 
own aggrandizement and the continuation of its own power. It is, in its 
nature, opposed to free thought, and antagonistic to free institutions ; 
resisting, with a stubborn pertinacity, every innovation that affects its 
orthodoxy. Although the Protestants may be more liberal than the 
Roman Catholics, yet, it is merely because necessity requires it, since 
they originated in reform; they denounce the Jew with most bitter 
feeling, and would deprive him of all right to hold office in a Christian 
State ; and had they the power, they would force their creeds upon men 
with all the earnestness with which the Sabbath laws are enforced to- 
day. Give the Church all its rights, but never suffer it to be united 
with the State, nor assume the direction of our common schools. It 
wields a subtle power, and, ere we are aware of it, will control the 
nation. 

Party spirit is another growing evil, as dangerous and destructive in 
its tendencies as the religions element of the State. Shakespeare tells 
us that “ opposition makes honour bright,” but he had no reference to 
political parties when he gave utterance to that sentiment ; most assur- 
edly it does not apply to modern elections. It has been said that 
political parties bring into prominence the great minds of a nation. 
This may have been the case in olden times, but not now; it is worth 
a man’s character, now-a-days, to be called a politician, for party spirit 
has degraded the once honored profession into a miserable trade, and 
the legislative halls into market-places, where rich men and great cor- 
porations go to buy laws and licenses. Its baneful effects are felt in 
ever$ function of government. Once in power, there is no mean thing 
to which the partisan will not resort to keep in the ascendancy ; no 
interest of State that he will not sacrifice to carry some party measure. 
Laws are made to enrich party leaders, and sinecures created to reward 
the services of political demagogues, while the true interests of the 
people are neglected, and the country is left to take care of itself. If 
men go to sleep over their liberties, they cannot feel surprised to wake 
up slaves. We see a sad example in bleeding France, where the out- 
casts of society have been tossed into power, and the enlightened 
statesmen forced into the workshop. But we need not go so far to 
seek an illustration; we have a melancholy one in our own country, 
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. where party spirit revels in the most unbridled license, and social order 


is subordinated to the interests of a dominant faction. The excesses 


_ of one party are invariably followed by violent reactionary movements 


on the part of the opposition, and years are necessary to restore the 
equilibrium of justice. 

With pleasure we leave the field of politics and religion, and turn our 
attention to science, which, amid all the agitations and disturbances in 
public affairs, has quietly and steadily progressed. The dawning of new 
truths upon the mind, together with the exercise necessary to their com- 
prehension, is one of the highest gratifications within the reach of our 
capacity to enjoy. It is an enjoyment that never fails, but deepens, wid- 
ens, and increases with the advance of the mind into every new field of 
thought. Ever restless, the mind is constantly employed in evolving new 
theories and discovering new truths. The Simplon only paved the way 
to grander results in the mountains of Switzerland, and the falling apple 
was seized upon to explain the intricate workings of Nature and illustrate 
the universality of its laws. The little ray of light is made to unfold 
the most delicate tints and the boldest combination of colors—to mea- 
sure the distances of the planets, and reveal the elements of which they 
are composed. The school-boy’s kite is sent up into the cloud to bring 
down electricity, with which to flash intelligence around the globe; 
and in the boiling kettle was found a motive power that has revolu- 
tionized the science of economy. Geology, that most unpopular of 
sciences, is a synonym of progress and reform. With what power has 
it forced its wonderful truths upon us and compelled their acceptance! 
Back into the by-gone ages of eternity it traces the effects of Nature’s 
laws, and proves the earth to have existed long before man’s advent upon 
it, and to be the result rather of a lengthened process of natural evolu- 
tion, than of a seven days’ creation. Even man himself is boldly asserted 
to be merely a higher order of animal, developed and perfected by a 
system of natural selection and classification, and reason pronounced 
nothing more than refined materiality, co-operating with the cause 
that produced to work out still greater results. Man is now the high- 
est order of being—will he not, at some indefinite period in the veiled 
future of the world’s history, throw off his baser parts and verge into 
a still higher immateriality ? 


‘¢' Through flowery fields where human foot ne’er trod, 
Imagination mounts and dwells with God.” 


. 






































THE TWO GREAT LIGHTS. 


“Ler there be two great lights in the far-spreading firmament!” 
said the voice of the Most High. ‘“ Let them be kings of the earth, 
rulers of ever-changing time, guardians of day and night!” 

He spoke, and it was. 

And, in all his glory and majesty, up rose the sun. A crown of 
many colors adorned his head; jewels, whose effulgence no mortal eye 
could look upon, decked him, and sent forth their gleaming rays on all 
creation. Smilingly and lovingly he looked down on the beauteous 
earth, gave life and fragrance to every herb, scent and beauty to every 
flower, vigor and health to the Creator’s crowning work—man. 

But the moon looked on with an eye of jealousy, and envy darkened 
her beauty as she asked, “ Why should there be two royal personages 
on one throne? why should I have only the second rank in this grand 
creation ?” 

And suddenly her beautiful light disappeared, chased away by the 
spirit of jealousy. Far, far away on the wings of the wind it flew, 
till it reached the great multitude of stars, and these it turned into 
glittering atoms in the vast vault of heaven. 

And in. darkness and misery the moon stood before the throne of 
the Almighty, and cried, “‘ Mercy, mercy, oh Father, for I have sinned.” 

Alas! too late, the fiat of God had gone forth. 

“ Unhappy one!” said the Divine voice, looking down with pity 
on the darkened creation, “ because thou hast envied the beauty and 
magnificence with which it has pleased thy Creator to adorn thy brother, 
the sun, know that henceforth from him alone shall thy brightness be 
borrowed ; and when it pleases thy Maker to show His omnipotent 
power, thou shalt even be again plunged into darkness. But weep not, 
victim of envy. The King of Mercy has forgiven thee! Thou, too, 
in thy beauty shalt be Queen. The sight of thee shall refresh the 
weary, and inspire hope in the failing heart.” 

And behold, ere yet the voice Divine had ceased uttering these 
words of comfort, a sweet and peaceful light illumined the moon—a 
tranquil beauty which is hers for evermore. 

Queen of the night, leader of the hosts of stars, silently and peace- 
fully she fulfils her destiny, obedient to the will of her Creator. * 


* From the German of Herder, following Chullin. 





